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WHITMAN AND GERMAN CRITICS. 

A few months before Ferdinand Freiligrath left his London 
exile, he read W. M. Rossetti's Selections from Whitman's Poems. 
Impressionable as he was and ever eager to contribute toward 
the realization of Goethe's ideal of "Welt-Literatur," he pub- 
lished at once a tentative account of his discovery in the Augs- 
burger Allgemeine Zeitung, April 24th, 1868. 1 Admitting that 
his judgment of the American author is by no means settled and 
that he writes under the spell of a first infatuation, he urges his 
fellow-countrymen to note in Whitman the advent of a new and 
singular power. 

Whitman, he says, is the poet of the Ego as a part of America, 
of the earth, of mankind, of the universe. With all its in- 
dividualism and Americanism Whitman's philosophy is tran- 
scendental and cosmic. Whatever he hears or sees, whatever he 
comes in contact with, even the lowly and commonplace, seems 
a symbol to him of something higher, something spiritual. Or 
rather, the ideal and the real, spirit and matter, are to him one 
and the same. So, asserting himself a proud, free man, and 
neither more nor less than a man, he opens world-wide social 
and political vistas. 

The metrical structure of Leaves of Grass reminds Freiligrath 
of the "Northern Magus," Hamann, of Carlyle's oracular wis- 
dom, of the Paroles d'un Croyant, and first of all, of the Bible. 
Whitman's rhapsodic rhythms, which sound like the sonorous 
roar and surge of ocean waves, make our traditional prosody, 
our scanning, our sonnet-writing appear almost childish. Is this, 
Freiligrath asks, to be the poetry of the future as there has 
been a music of the future announced to us for years ? Is Walt 
Whitman more than Richard Wagner ? 

This article did not create a sensation, nor were the German 
versions that followed characteristic illustrations. All of the 

iCf. vol. IV of Freiligrath 's Collected Works. 
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ten pieces which Freiligrath translated refer to the Civil War; 
nine being taken from the original edition of Drum-Taps, the 
tenth from Ashes of Soldiers. The poems are: Arm'd year! 
year of the struggle != Jahr in Waff en ! Jahr du des Kampfs ! 
. . . Rise, days, from your fathomless deeps, = Auf aus 
euren grundlosen Tiefen, o Tage, steigt, . . . I see before 
me now, a traveling army halting, = Halt machen seh' ich vor 
mir nun ein Heer, das auf dem Marsche. ... As toilsome 
I wandered Virginia's woods, = Als miih'voll ich schritt durch 
Virginia's Walder . . . Bathed in war's perfume — delicate 
flag ! = Gebadet im Dufte des Kriegs, — weichzarte Flagge du. 
. . . A march in the ranks hard prest, and the road un- 
known = Ein Marsch in den Reihn hart bedrangt, und der Weg 
uns fremd. ... A sight in camp in the day-break grey and 
dim=Eine Lagerschau, eine Schau im diistern Taggrau'n. 
. . . Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice = tiber das 
Blutbad prophetisch hub eine Stimme sieh. . . . Tar hence, 
amid an isle of wondrous beauty = Weit von hier, auf einer 
Insel (wunderschon sie!). . . . In clouds descending, in 
midnight's sleep = Aus Wolken nieder, im Mitternachtsschlaf . 

It is surprising that the same man who gave the Germans 
the classical translation of Hiawatha, was unable to master the 
Whitmanian verse. There is almost nothing left of the sway of 
pathos, of the mighty. roar of waves Freiligrath himself had 
found in the original. Those translations are a stale mixture of 
prose and rhymeless doggerel, as may be seen even by the begin- 
ning lines quoted above. Since the selection was indifferent, the 
version poor, it is but natural that the eulogy remained abstract 
and unheeded. 

In 1870 Adolf Strodtmann, who had spent the years between 
1853 and 1856 in the United States, published an Amerihanische 
Anthologie with more selections and with the same negative re- 
sult as Freiligrath. 

An equally unsuccessful attempt was made in 1877, by the 
German- American poet Ernst Otto Hopp, who included a version 
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of "0 Captain! My Captain!" in a volume of prose-sketches, 
poems, and translations Unter dem Sternenbanner. 

Freiligrath had ended his essay with the warning that Whit- 
man, if any writer, must be judged by the sum total of his 
work. Dr. Eduard Bertz was the first, and has remained up to 
the present time, the only German to come up to that critical 
standard. He, too, like Strodtmann and Hopp, had lived in 
America for some time (as a member of the ill-fated Rugby 
colony in Tennessee, 1881-1883) ; he had thoroughly absorbed 
Whitman, and, after settling in London, had served George Gis- 
sing as a model for the Whitmanite in the novel Thyrza. But 
it was not until after his return to Germany in 1889, that he 
felt called upon to take part in the international Whitman- 
propaganda. In the Deutsche Presse, II, No. 23, he published 
an article : Walt Whitman zu seinem siebzigsten Oeburtstag. It 
begins with the sweeping confession: "As the greatest benefit 
which I derived from my sojourn in America, nay as one of the 
happiest events of my life, I regard the acquaintance with the 
writings of the most original and deepest of all American poets." 
He praises the sound vitality, the spiritualized naturalness, the 
universal sympathy of "that most humane of all philanthropists." 
Under the disguise of Gissing's hero he quotes himself as saying 
that Whitman will help him grow to be a perfect and mature 
man. For Whitman is a man, a great, healthy, plain, strong, 
fully-developed man. What to many critics seems sheer ma- 
terialism is in reality purest spiritualism, the body being a revela- 
tion of the soul. The poet's own soul is so full of unlimited 
love that it may well be considered identical with mankind at 
large. Whitman makes his readers realize their unity with 
the universe. In him for the first time nature has found a true 
expression in words. It is through him that forests and seas 
sing to us, that the healthy average man speaks out at last what 
he had so far been unable to articulate, i. e., his secret yearning, 
his silent love and admiration. Bertz goes on to defend the 
poet's sensuality as the religious view of the sanctity of all life. — 
Whitman is an optimist in the real sense. He does not deny 
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the existence of evil but accepts it from Mother Nature with 
the devout reverence of a loyal son. Being in harmony with the 
will of the universe, he points forward to the ultimate salvation 
from all earthly woes. An all-embracing sympathy, then, is the 
source of Whitman's poems; they are sure to live through cen- 
turies and will be a consolation to future generations. Judged 
merely from an esthetic point of view, Whitman is inferior to 
a number of other poets; however, his form must be acknowl- 
edged as a thoroughly adequate vehicle of his thought. 

Whitman was delighted with the homage of his German ad- 
mirer. He entered into a correspondence with him, and, hoping 
to make him a permanent advocate of his cause, he liberally 
provided him with material — photographs, laudatory newspaper- 
clippings, and the like. The effect upon Dr. Bertz was quite 
contrary to Whitman's expectations. The German disagreed with 
what he considered a typical American self-advertizing scheme, 
became critical, and soon stopped responding to Whitman's ad- 
vances. Nevertheless, he kept up his interest and wrote a favor* 
able, though somewhat reserved, account of Whitman's work and 
life for Spemarm's Goldenes Buck der Weltliteratur, 1900. In 
view of Bertz's later attitude one statement in that article de- 
serves special mention: "The most modern of all poets, Whit- 
man has assimilated the scientific investigations of the century 
and connected their results into a grand harmony, thus becoming 
the poetical interpreter of monistic philosophy." 

In the meantime T. W. Kolleston, assisted by Karl Knortz, 
had made another attempt to introduce Whitman in Germany. 
With the sanction of the author himself they published, in 1889, 
a selection from Leaves of Grass — Grashalme — which was headed 
by a comparatively well-balanced preface. The book was an 
improvement upon Freiligrath. It contained the entire Song 
of myself and a goodly number of other characteristic Leaves, 
e. g., Out of the Cradle, The mystic Trumpeter. The version 
is rather crude, at times even faulty, neither German nor Eng- 
lish. It suggests the interlinear method of medieval scribes and 
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would probably have met with the same fate as Freiligrath's, 
if it had not been for Whitman's German pendant. 

Even Whitman's death in 1892 did not cause more than a 
shallow ripple in the sea of letters. There was an insignificant 
article by Johannes Schlaf in Freie Biihne (now Neue Rund- 
schau) , which simply reproduced the views of Rolleston-Knortz, 
Freiligrath, and Bertz. Nor did any of the other professional 
journalists and magazine writers find it worth while to read 
Whitman's original text. What they said about him was a sort 
of second- or third-hand literary gossip, such as Whitman himself 
had indulged in — "Kant having studied Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel." Toward the middle of the decade, however, the 
Nietzsche-cult reached its high-water mark. "Jiingst-deutsch- 
land" turned largely away from the rigid tenets of naturalism, 
reveling instead in the rhetorical symbolism of Zarathustra. 
Whitman was illuminated by Nietzsche: democratism versus 
aristocratism in their political, social and religious aspects re- 
spectively. Grashalme and Zarathustra : each seemingly destroy- 
ing the old, traditional institutions and proclaiming new ethical 
standards; the form of each resembling the oracular tone of 
oriental prophets. Nietzschemania was the beginning of Whit- 
mania in Germany. The latter has to the present time for- 
tunately been limited to a small group of adepts, while Nietzsche's 
influence, directly or indirectly, exerted itself as a fertilizing 
power upon the thought of the masses. 

An Austrian, Karl Federn, a student of Emerson and 
Nietzsche, was attracted to Whitman by his transcendentalism. 
In 1897 he published an essay on Whitman (Die Zeit), which 
two years later was reprinted, with papers on Emerson and 
Thoreau under the title Essays zur Amerikanischen Literatur. 
In contrast to Schlaf he had not rested satisfied with the knowl- 
edge of selections only. Federn had read all of Whitman's writ- 
ings, poetry as well as prose. But he also knew Bucke's 
biography and O'Connor's eulogy, The good gray poet, and 
completely identified himself with their views. Accordingly 
Whitman is represented by him as the most perfect, the most 
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original and the grandest of all American poets — as the poet of 
America. Whitman is also the greatest of thinkers, not only 
in his own country, but in all countries, for his ideas are the 
ultimate fruit of the Nineteenth Century. His Ego is the 
physically and spiritually perfect man in whom there is con- 
tained the essence of civilization and nature alike. His sensuality 
is as pure as nature herself. He is the most healthy, powerful, 
loving, life-asserting personality since G-oethe. He is possessed 
of a magic magnetism such as is ascribed to Moses, Buddha and 
other founders of religions — a parallel to Christ is indirectly 
drawn, cf . O'Connor. Whitman is a Cosmos, a symbol and type 
of universal life. His gospel of love and comradeship reconciles 
democracy with aristocracy, the equality of all being the soil 
out of which great aristocratic individuals — Ibsen's Adelsmen- 
schen — grow. As in Whitman the two principles of individualism 
and collectivism are combined into a higher synthesis, so Heaven 
and Earth, spirit and matter are forever unitfd. 

Whitman's, the wound-dresser's, superhuman qualities are en- 
larged upon in another article of the same volume: Avs Amer- 
ikanischen Kriegszeiten. It is, here as before, Bucke's and 
O'Connor's phantastic exaggerations that guide Pedern's pen. 
The author did not think it necessary to change his opinion 
when, in 1904, he published a Selection from the Leaves, using 
for an introduction what he had written five and seven years 
before. 

Curiously enough, reprinting from stored-up material with 
slight or no alterations seems to have been a tenacious habit 
with the German Whitmanites. In 1899 Karl Knortz repub- 
lished an essay Walt Whitman als Dichter der Demokratie, which 
previously had appeared in the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
December 1883, again in 1886, and once again, translated into 
English by Alfred Forman and E. M. Bucke, in In Re Walt 
Whitman, 1893. Knortz's article, in itself, was worth reading. 
It was based upon independent study and good common sense — 
a very exceptional quality with Whitman-admirers — ; it was en- 
thusiastic and yet free from ecstatic madness. Knortz did not 
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worship Whitman as a modern Christ, but he respected him as a 

great poet and fearless thinker. Admitting that there is some 

rubbish among the Leaves, he declares Out of the cradle and 

When lilacs last in the door-yard bloom'd 2 to be masterpieces 

that equal any of the world's greatest achievements in literature. 

Whitman's philosophy is interpreted as monistic optimism, his 

eroticism as a wholesome antidote against puritanic prudery, 

his gospel of fellowship as the democratic principle of sympathy 

for all mankind. A brief biography, an enlightening analysis of 

Democratic Vistas and an appendix of good translations, e. g., 

The Song of the Broad-Axe and Night Poem (The Sleepers), — 

all that makes Knortz's pamphlet the most valuable contribution 

to Whitman-literature in Germany, before Dr. Bertz entered 

the field once more. 

Johannes Schlaf repeated his article of 1892 in the magazine 

Neuland of 1896, and two years later again in book-form. In 

1900 he prefaced a superfluous German translation of Whitman's 

Novellen by Thea Ettlinger. In 1904 he established himself as 

the authorized Whitman-apostle by a monograph Walt Whitman 

which appeared as volume 18 of Die Dichtung. This little book 

is an unparalleled example of high-handed arrogance, cowardly 

imposition and utter ignorance. As Dr. Bertz, in Whitman- 

Mysterien, 1907, has clearly shown, Schlaf had even then, 12 

years after his first contribution, no knowledge of Whitman's own 

language. He discussed an author of whose writings he had not 

read more than perhaps 15%, and for his judgment he relied 

solely on the few German articles that have been mentioned. 

What, then, could he do but pilfer his sources and conceal his 

plagiarism behind nebulously mystic exaggerations? Whitman 

is not only Buddha plus Jesus re-incarnated but at the same 

time an anticipation of Nietzsche's superman. Whitman at last 

has brought to an end the long struggle between religion and 

science. His is the scientific religion of monism. 3 

2 First translated into German by the present writer and published 
in Aus- fremden Zungen, Berlin, 190Q. 

* Fritz Lienhard in Wege nach Weimar is uncritical enough to make 
Whitman a successor of Goethe; cf. Erwinia, Strassburg, Sept. 1909. 
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Absurd and blasphemous as such hero-worship was, Schlaf's 
non-chalant charlatanism duped publishers as well as reviewers. 
In 1907 the reputable firm of H. Haessel, Leipzig, published 
Henry B. Binns's Life of Whitman translated by Johannes Schlaf . 
The book was another proof of Schlaf's literary irresponsibility. 
With the exception of certain portions which were taken care 
of by an anonymous helper, 4 the translation is absolutely worth- 
less, as has been shown elsewhere. 5 And yet this remarkable 
translator boldly advertizes himself in the preface: "I have 
rendered the English text without any alterations whatever!" 
But that was not all. Schlaf surpassed himself by publishing 
Orashalme of his own selection where the Whitman student will 
be able to make many sensational discoveries, such poems as had 
previously been translated by others excepted. 6 

In 1904 and 1906 other translations had appeared: 
Grashalme by Wilhelm Scholermann and Prosa-Schriften by the 
present writer. Scheuermann's introduction did not essentially 
differ in point of view from Federn-Bucke. I myself confess to 
the guilt of a serious attack of Whitmania, although I tried to 
be moderate in my statements and made Whitman only a super- 
man instead of a God as my predecessors had done. 7 Both 
Scholermann and myself defended Whitman against what we 
believed possible misinterpretations of his gospel of friendship. 

Dr. Bertz had the courage to face the truth and he had the 
scholarly equipment to prove the truth, i. e., the fact that Whit- 
man's conception of friendship is based upon an abnormal sexual 
instinct. This being the case, Whitman can no longer be con- 
sidered the perfect, typical man, the model, the leader of others. 
On the contrary : the world must be enlightened and warned as 
to the real meaning of Whitman's principal message. Bertz's 
article: Walt Whitman, Ein CharaMerbild, appeared in Vol. 

* So Mr. Binns informed me. 

s Englische Studien, 1907, p. 117. 

8 Appeared in the Eeclam-Library. 

' Cf. Deutsche Arbeit, Prag, 1905-06, V. pp. 392-403. 
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VII of the Jahrbuch filr sexuelle Zwischenstufen, 1905. 8 It 
systematized, strengthened and brought to a conclusion the evi- 
dence gathered by Havelock Ellis, J. A. Symonds, Raffalovich, 
Edward Carpenter, Max Nordau, and others. It was not with- 
out reluctance that Bertz destroyed with his own hands the 
idealizing picture of Whitman which he had painted before. 
During many years of careful study he had found the solution 
of the secret lurking behind Whitman's seemingly unfathomable 
personality; and once recognized, truth must be revealed to 
others. Bertz, in this matter, is far from British cant. He does 
not condemn Whitman ; for how can anything be condemned, the 
cause of which lies beyond the control of personal will power? 
Nor does he join Edward Carpenter in extolling Whitman and 
all Uranians, as if they represented a higher type of humanity 
than the normally built. As a man of science Bertz knows that 
nature tends to differentiation and that the most purely differ- 
entiated species, not the hybrid, is typical. 

In addition to Bertz's arguments we may call attention to 
the curious onesidedness of Whitman's gospel. If it ever had 
meant an ideal love of mankind, as the adepts — even the women 
among them — claim, Whitman would have declared the love of 
woman to woman a means of redemption as solemnly and em- 
phatically as he did the love of man to man. But there is no 
allusion in his writings to that essential part of the conception 
of friendship. And as to the love of man to woman, did he ever 
sing of anything higher than brutally physical relations, did he 
ever find an expression for the sweet charm of soulful womanly 
love? No, among the lyrists of the world Whitman stands 
almost alone in not having given us one true love song, nor ever 
having dreamed of that most beautiful of all forms of friendship, 
the friendship between husband and wife, between man and 
woman. Whitman's "universal love" may refer to rocks and 
trees, to mountains and oceans, to clouds and planets, but it 
excludes the basic love of mankind and contaminates the con- 
ception of manly friendship with morbid passion. 

s This article contains some excellent translations from Calamus. 
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Whitman shaped his covenant to suit his own individuality, 
not to make it acceptable by humanity at large. And if, toward 
the end of his life, after his fatal passion had died out, he en- 
couraged a symbolical interpretation of Calamus, he deceived, 
more or less consciously, himself and the world. 

The sound scholarship, the matter-of-fact tone and discre- 
tion of Bertz's article, stand in glaring contrast to the vicious 
attack it called forth. Johannes Schlaf again assumed the role 
of the Whitman-apostle. Without investigating the sources, 
without even entering into a serious discussion of the arguments 
advanced, Schlaf hurls a pasquil at Dt. Bertz so mean in con- 
tents and form that Bertz, in sheer self-defence, was forced to 
expose to the public Schlaf's astounding ignorance and thievish 
methods. That was done in the booklet Whitman-Mysterien, 
1907, referred to above. At the same time Dr. Bertz published 
another volume on Whitman : Der Yanhee-Eeiland, in which he 
proved himself definitely the superior of any Whitman student 
on the continent. 

The book is a final refutation of Whitman's claim to have 
found the synthesis of science and religion. It shows how ex- 
tensively and how indiscriminately Whitman borrowed his ideas 
from others. It shows that he contradicts himself, not in the 
Emersonian sense of a progressive development and self-revela- 
tion, but in the sense of a disharmonious chaos. 9 Side by side 
with Emerson's (or Rousseau's) individualism, pantheistic 
transcendentalism, and dogmatic metaphysics, we have a crude 
theism and a materialistic doctrine of personal immortality 
which seem Whitman's own mental possession. For does he not 
announce his religion as entirely new? In reality Whitman's 
theism does not differ from the creed of the Old Testament, and 
his conception of personal immortality — identity as he is pleased 
to call it — is nothing else than the doctrine of St. Paul. 

» Similarly Leopold Weber In Kunsttcart, October 1905, and Her- 
mann Esswein in Der Deutsche, November 1905, point out the bar- 
barous chaos of Whitman's thought. Der Yankee-Heiland bears the 
significant sub-title: "Ein Beitrag zur Modernen Religions geschichte." 
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After drawing a parallel with Carlyle and Berkeley, Bertz 
points out Whitman's indebtedness to Novalis, whose principal 
ideas were transmitted to him by Carlyle. Here we have a strik- 
ing illustration of Whitman's method of second hand philos- 
ophizing: Carlyle gives extracts from Novalis; Whitman in his 
turn gives extracts from Carlyle's. For Novalis as well as for 
Whitman religion is the center of gravitation, the purpose of 
creation. Both dream of a uniform, universal religion. Both 
see manifestations of God in every natural phenomenon (cf. the 
Psalms, too, etc.). Both value faith more highly than knowl- 
edge, mystic intuition more highly than science. It goes without 
saying that here again Whitman is inconsistent, inasmuch as he 
never ceases to pose as a radical rationalist. To both love seems 
the basis of all metaphysics — only, Whitman's theory of love has 
that peculiar tinge alluded to above. Both fall a prey to that 
romantic ecstasy, where religion and sensual passion intermingle. 
Even in thinking of death they experience the sensation of 
voluptuousness. Both are typical romanticists in their quest of 
the blue flower, in their longing for an illusory ideal in a world 
of dreams. Again Whitman is inconsistent. According to the 
materialistic element in his philosophy, the pleasures of this 
life mean as much to him as the pleasures of the beyond, and 
the joys of Heaven are no less physical than the joys of the 
world. 

It was stated above that Whitman shared with St. Paul the 
conception of immortality. With the author of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians he believes in the transcendental reality of 
space and time as the abode of the eternal soul. He also believes 
that the soul is born with the body. It is the predestined pur- 
pose and end of all material evolution to bring forth the immortal 
soul. The human body itself is the ultimate stage in the prep- 
aration of the soul for an everlasting individual existence. 

The same biblical teleology Whitman applies to his concep- 
tion of God. And yet Whitman is not a Christian. He does not 
believe in the salvation through Christ nor in the remission of 
sins. Redemption and condemnation are allotted to man ae- 
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cording to his deeds in this life. If Christ were acknowledged 
as our Saviour, there would be nothing left for Whitman to do. 
So Whitman expects of his disciples a mystical faith in his own 
mission. If there is any intercessor at all — it is Walt Whitman. 

Christians conceive of God as a Trinity. Whitman invents 
— following the example of Spinoza et al. — a Quaternity includ- 
ing Satan. Evil is not a punishment for sins committed, but a 
benevolent part of God's original program of human education. 
Consequently Evil is the same as Good, sin as perfect as virtue; 
and if Whitman were capable of thinking out one thought log- 
ically, he would have come to the conclusion that the world 
should be left alone, no salvation of any kind being needed. His 
only mission would then have been to interpret somewhat liber- 
ally Pope's and Hegel's famous sayings: All that is, is right ; 
or: all that is, is reasonable. 

This seems absolute and unshakable optimism. Indeed, if 
any one, Whitman has the reputation of being the optimist par 
excellence. It is his emphatic and thousandfold affirmation of 
life and death, bliss and misery, good and evil, body and soul 
that attracts to him those who are discontented with established 
church-religions. But how can an optimist declare life a fraud 
of the most tragic kind, if there should be no immortality? 
That is what our optimist actually did : literally in conversation 
with Horace Traubel ; practically in his well known debate with 
Eobert Ingersoll. Socrates, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius wel- 
comed eternal sleep as the greatest of blessings. They did not 
take refuge to the theory of personal immortality for a justifica- 
tion of this life. Nor did Nietzsche. They accept life uncondi- 
tionally as it really is. That is the standpoint of science. Whit- 
man's affirmation, however, depends upon a hypothesis, which 
may be believed, which can never be scientifically proved. Where, 
then, is the Whitmanian synthesis of religion and science? 
Dr. Bertz drily remarks: Whitman's intellect disapproves, his 
faith approves the world. Apparently he is an optimist, secretly 
a pessimist. 
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Certainly Dr. Bertz deserves credit for having laid bare this 
irreconcilable discrepancy in Whitman's philosophy and, besides, 
its principal cause: Whitman's abnormal sexuality. As an 
Uranian the poet was at variance with the ethical standard of 
society. Therefore his spells of moral anarchism, as well as the 
undertone of despondency, misery, and negation in his gospel of 
affirmation. Whitman was anything but the type of manly pei- 
fection. While his instincts were largely feminine, his constitu- 
tion degenerate, he tried to persuade himself and others of the 
contrary — just as Nietzsche did. 

Bertz devotes a brilliant chapter to a detailed comparison of 
the two poet-prophets. In spite of certain points of similarity 
in their life and thought — the latter being due chiefly to a 
common source: Emerson — they are direct counterparts as re- 
gards the ultimate meaning of their message. Nietzsche's 
superman is a lofty, if Utopian, ideal to be reached in a faraway 
future, as the result of gradual evolution. The superman is 
really Godlike. Whitman sees his ideal of manhood, the divine 
average, fulfilled now among the common people. An ordinary 
hack-driver with the spiritual aspirations of a savage meets his 
requirements completely, if only he is a "good fellow." But 
since both Whitman and Nietzsche place instinct above reason, 
and since both have never attained to logical consistency in their 
philosophy, they may not be counted among the leaders of man- 
kind. They have not given new cultural values to the world as 
have Goethe and Emerson. 

As artists they have fallen below many a less famous poet. 
Neither Zarathustra nor Leaves of Grass are, strictly speaking, 
poetical compositions. They contain a wealth of esthetic ma- 
terial. But the passages where form and content reach the 
permanency of concrete images are few. Nietzsche and Whitman 
are poetizing orators, not artists with the formative power of 
visualization. As to Whitman we have said that he shaped his 
gospel to suit his own individuality. The same is true of his 
theory of art. Accepting Sainte-Beuve's view 10 that a work of 

i° Cf. Diary of 1882 and Democratic Vistas. 
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art should rather suggest emotions than give definite form to an 
esthetic experience, Whitman, in true romantic fashion, meets 
the critics' objection to the hazy vagueness of the majority of his 
poems. 11 

But his own theory offers no -excuse for the monotony of his 
verse. If it reminds the poet and some of his readers of the roll 
of ocean waves, we have to ask the question: What does that 
mean? Are we to take for comparison the indefinable roar of 
the agitated sea with its general effect upon the ear of monotony ? 
Or are we to think of the equally indefinable, innumerable, ever 
changing curves the sea in its calm moods inscribes upon the 
sand of the beach ? Or what ? The fact remains that Whitman 
applies the same technique of rhetorical pathos to any and all 
subjects: Cavalry crossing a ford in its rhythmical structure 
does not differ from Passage to India. And that is uncreative 
impressionism. Nor does Whitman's theory do away with the 
greatest objection to his poetry, viz., that its final effect is ener- 
vating rather than invigorating. In this Whitman resembles a 
vastly superior artist: Eichard Wagner, whom Nietzsche justly 
called the great sorcerer. 

Both Whitman and Wagner were possessed of an indomitable 
sensuality, the magnetism of which, vibrating through all their 
compositions, causes an ecstatic intoxication invariably followed 
by utter exhaustion. This may not be an esthetic consideration, 
but it is a fact worth recording. The more openly we face the 
truth, the sooner we get over that dangerous malady which Swin- 
burne diagnosed as Whitmania. Nations that have produced a 
Goethe and an Emerson need not and should not worship a 
Whitman as one of their heroes. 

0. B. Lessing. 



11 Cf. Knut Hamsun, Die Oesellschaft, XVI, pp. 24-35. It is in- 
teresting to note that Jakobowsky, the editor, published Hamsun's severe 
criticism of Whitman with the footnote "We who love Whitman prefer 
to have Johannes Schlaf instruct us." For criticism of Whitman's 
rhetorical style, cf. Arno Holz, 'Revolution der LyriTc, Berlin 1899. 



